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silken sail attached to the foremast is filled with the gentle breeze 
and assists the rowers in their task ; and a delicately-tinted awning 
shields the burnished deck and its sumptuous tableau from the 
rays of the noonday sun. Cleopatra, as if fearful of the influence 
of the sun's rays on her royal person, is protected by broad-spread- 
ing ostrich-plumes which are held above her head, and, as they are 
swayed by the attendants, the gentle wind, the poet says— 

11 Did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool." 

The background against which this rare scene is drawn is in- 
tended to suggest the abrupt coast-line of Asia Minor. 

The composition is very graceful and the interest is well con- 
centrated, but the feeling in looking at the work is one of disap- 
pointment resulting from the severity of its treatment in a technical 
sense. The picture is intended to express the pomp and grandeur 
of a scene the romantic story of which is familiar to almost every 
reader. The work properly belongs to the department of decora- 
tive art, but it is not remarkably brilliant in colour, and, aside from 
its clever drawing, it fails to inspire that feeling of gorgeousness 
which is so glowingly expressed in the Shakespearean text. In its 
suggestions, so literal is the rendering, there is very little left for 
the imaginative element to play upon. There is a feeling of re- 
pose, however, inspired by the work, which charms, notwithstanding 
the questionable sentiment of the scene. In the painting of the 
several figures we fail to be struck with that roundness, of form and 
those subtile gradations of colour which ought to impress the be- 
holder in a work of this imposing character. 

There are other choice pictures in the spring exhibition at Gou- 
pil's which are worthy of notice. 

Of Mr. De Haas's work there is a large marine representing 
a breezy day at sea. There are a bark sailing before the wind and 
other vessels in the distance. The great force of the work is ex- 



pressed in the wave-forms, in the drawing and painting of which 
the artist is a master-workman. Blaise Desgoffe has a large canvas 
representing a group of 'Objects of Art formerly belonging to 
Marie Antoinette.' There is a secretary-table, elaborately carved 
a harp, a jewel-box inlaid with medallions, and other toilet articles' 
In the treatment of the subject the canvas shows the polish of an 
ivory tablet, and upon this groundwork the objects of art are 
touched in with a delicacy of feeling and a richness of colouring that 
are absolutely marvellous in their resemblance to Nature. Bau- 
gniet, who is famous for his interiors, is represented by a group of 
ladies in a drawing-room. It is a spring morning, and they have 
been rambling in the garden, and sprays of apple-blossoms and 
other early flowers are scattered on the floor. The group is of the 
pyramidal form, and the lady who forms the apex is seated and has 
a nest of young robins in her lap. Her companions are looking on 
as she feeds the birds who are apparently chirping from hunger. 
The costumes are superb, and the silks, laces, and velvets, are 
painted with exquisite taste. There is very little left to the ima- 
gination in this work; but in Achenbach's coast-scene, 'On the 
Scheldt — Storm coming up,' the suggestive element is far more 
powerful. The breaking waves and the effect of the wind on the 
spray are delineated in the most powerful way. Cabanel's 'Maryat 
the Tomb ' is a masterly work, and its refinement of tone will com- 
mend it to all lovers of art. There is also ' A Fete. Day,' ot 
' Grandfather's Birthday,' it might very properly be called, by Lelolr, 
which is very charming. An old cavalier is seated in his recep- 
tion-room and is in the act of kissing a little girl who is presented 
to him by her young and charming mother. The costumes re- 
present the time of Louis XIV., and are very rich and quaint at 
the same time. One of the most spirited works in the gallery is 
Schreyer's ' Wallachian Provision Train caught in a Snow-storm.' It 
is a study of moving and struggling horses, and is a masterpiece. 
The exhibition at Goupil's is to be maintained with unusual force 
during the coming Centennial summer. 



OLIVER CROMWELL. 



ENGLAND has at last a statue of her great ruler of past days, 
the "Lord Protector." Mr. Noble's fine statue of Crom- 
well, which was erected in Manchester towards the close of last 
year, is a gift from Mrs. Heywood, wife of an alderman of that 
busy place of industry. It is a fine example of portrait-sculpture, 
eminently suggestive of what one knows of the man, and charac- 
teristic of him in boldness. Were it not for the military garb he 



wears, one might easily imagine him ordering the serjeant-at-arms 
in the "Parliament House" to "take away that bauble," — th& 
Speaker's mace. The figure has a solidity and firmness most 
characteristic of Cromwell ; it shows the spirit of true Puritanism in 
its general treatment ; and, as a work of Art, cannot but be an 
ornament to the city in which it stands, and most honourable to the 
sculptor's talents. 



SOMETHING ABOUT ETCHING. 




IT may be safely affirmed that no English writer 
has laboured with more earnestness to popular- 
ise the ancient and half-forgotten art of etch- 
ing than Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Some 
six years ago he published his "Etching and 
Etchers " in London. It was a costly production, 
and its chief merit was owing, not to the reading- 
matter which it contained, but to its small collection of original 
etchings, many of which possessed considerable art-value. The 
work was never stereotyped ; only a limited edition was printed ; 
and it is now almost impossible to purchase a copy at any price. 

Although this work deserved to be expensive, it failed to meet 
the desired object of its author. He wrote for students every- 
where ; but, unfortunately, inasmuch as students are not apt to be 
overburdened with wealth, these have scarcely been benefited by 
what he wrote. Mr. Hamerton saw his mistake, and early resolved 
to correct it. In the last few years he has continued to write on 
his favourite theme ; and, by practising three hours a day, he has 
not only acquired a wider knowledge of the art, but, we believe, has 



also become conscious of the uncertainty and inutility of much that 
he previously wrote. 

In the new edition of his treatise* we think that we have vir- 
tually another work. Much of the extraneous and objectionable 
matter in the former edition has been removed ; a score or more 
of marked errors have been rectified ; and the book, taken as a 
whole, seems now fully to carry out the purpose of its author. 
It cannot fail to prove of large and enduring service to hundreds 
of our artists and amateurs who are seeking a practical notion of 
the art. To be sure, Martial's little handbook is a gem of its 
kind ; and Lalaunes's will long be the text-book of French artists: 
for those, however, who do not read French, we may say that Mr. 
Hamerton's work unites the deserving qualities of both. 

Mr. Hamerton has arranged his matter in five books. The first 
discusses the process and qualities of the art, unfolds the needs 
and prerequisites of the etcher, and shows on what contingencies 

* " Etching and Etchers." By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, author of " The In'* 
lectual Life." Illustrated. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
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depends his success. The second, third, and fourth books exhibit 
some illustrations of the principles already laid down, and furnish 
a glimpse of the work of the various schools of Art — beginning 
with Durer, of course, and closing with the later English artists. 
In the fifth book the author writes of the interpreters of painting, 
and about copying in etching. So much may be termed introduc- 
tory matter, to be read by everybody. The appendix, which fol- 
lows, comprises " practical notes ; " in other words, nearly fifty 
pages devoted wholly to an analysis of the methods of etching, by 
carefully reading which we believe almost anybody, with a fair 
knowledge of and skill in drawing, may learn to etch after a 
fashion ! We do not wish to be misunderstood, in this assertion, 
as having a small conception of the difficulties of the art ; for we 
admit that to etch is one thing, to be an etcher is another. A 
catalogue-index closes the volume ; and a dozen plates, copied by 
the author from the originals of Rembrandt, Ostade, Callot, Zee- 
man, Turner, and others, add immensely to its beauty and service. 

We -have written this much of Mr. Hamerton's volume, because 
its republication — if we may term it such — again reminds us of 
what foreign artists have done, and are doing in the line of etching, 
and of what our own artists have not attempted to do ; and 
because the book deserves to be studied by every person of artistic 
taste. 

' The inquiry naturally arises, " Why is it that American artists 
never etch ? " Is it because our people, having no interest in such a 
display of genius, do not encourage the cultivation and practice of 
the art, or because our artists themselves have neither the desire 
nor the skill to excel in it ? It might possibly be said, by way of 
some sort of an apology, that we have not the material to work 
with ; and that, seeing that a good etcher must of necessity be a 
good draughtsman, and many of our artists not being good 
draughtsmen, we could not hope to reach anything like a fair 
degree of success. 

Let us look into this matter. A recent issue of the London 
Saturday Review contains the assertion that " it is disheartening 
to find the French beating us in colour-painting and the Americans 
in wood-engraving." Now, in America there has been done, in 
late years, some excellent colour-painting as well as some superior 
wood-engraving. As artists, we are behind the English in one 
respect at least, that is in figure-drawing, while we surpass them 
in the production of landscapes. That we have, however, pro- 
duced some remarkable examples of both kinds of work — work, we 
may add, that will bear comparison with much that has been done 
by our English cousins in recent years — there can be not the 
slightest doubt. It remains, then, to be seen whether our know- 
ledge of art and our facilities for practice are such as shall enable 
us to become successful etchers. 

By contrasting the arts of painting and etching we find that the 
former has this in its favour : it can represent colour ; and, being 
less conventional, it is, of course, the higher art. There is one 
thing, however, which, in the free and natural expression of artistic 
ideas, is more important than colour — that is, form. Let two art- 
ists of equal skill, one an etcher and the other a painter, attempt 
to produce the same subject in the same space of time ; by com- 
parison of the two results it will appear that the etching contains a 
more delicate definition of many interesting points of form than 
the picture possibly can. Suppose, further, that the painter should 
devote additional time, say weeks, to his picture, So as to bring it 
to the most finished state : the result would be a gain of complete- 
ness; with a loss of freshness. We cannot carry the comparison 
any further ; but we may add, as a conclusion, that the worker in 
oil must necessarily make many sacrifices to colour, which the 
etcher easily preserves. 

Let us now look at the wood-engraver. " If you take a wooden 
block unengraved," says Mr. Hamerton, writing on this subject, 
" and print from it as if it were a finished woodcut, you will ob- 
tain a perfectly black patch the size of your block. If you take a 
copperplate unengraved, and print from it as if it were a finished 
etching, you will obtain a white space, enclosed by four impressed 
but colourless marks, produced by the edges of the plate, and 
called the plate-mark. If you engrave a line upon both block and 
plate, and then hand them again to their respective printers, your 
new proofs will give you a white line on a black ground for the 
woodcut, and a black line on a white ground for the etching." 
The natural process of wood-cutting is, therefore, to leave the 



darks and mark the lights, and the most genuine wood-engraving 
may be known at once by the perfect frankness of its white lines 
and the plain intention of its white spaces. 

Generally speaking, therefore, an etcher's facilities are greater 
than those of the wood-engraver. A choice engraving may be 
richer and softer ; a choice etching is truer to the thought and 
bolder. You may also see and feel the etcher through the medium 
of his work ; while you do not so much as think of the wood-en- 
graver, and are pleased merely by his skill or patience. What 
the etcher produces he produces with passion, he elaborates with 
originality, while the wood-engraver interprets only. 

A truly great painter, or a truly great engraver, will almost al- 
ways succeed as a great etcher. Given a fair knowledge of the 
art of design, a certain skill in sketching from Nature, and a cer- 
tain amount of mechanical dexterity, and you have an etcher. But, 
bear in mind, this is only an etcher of a very ordinary sort. The 
true etcher talks through his work ; and it is one thing to talk and 
another to make one's self understood. If we succeed in catch- 
ing the free expression, the thought that gives vitality to the pic- 
ture, we may know that he was an artist who executed it. Again, 
the etcher is like a musician ; he may be a Von Biilow or a John 
Smith. The mechanical action of both may be the same ; yet 
there will be a difference in favour of the former of such a nature 
as shall mark the master. It is this same order of difference which 
distinguishes the true from the false etcher. 

Two years ago, in an article published in the Galaxy magazine, 
we ventured to draw the following picture of an etcher : " He be- 
gins his work, not so much as an artist as an improvisatore ; his 
execution is swift, airy, and graceful ; he glances, he thinks, and 
traces the thought not like one remindful of old precepts and 
technicalities, but with a freedom of expression which is evolved 
naturally from his mental organisation. His work is as the imprint 
of a kiss — mere nothingness, and yet beautiful, light, momentary, 
and easily forgotten. Even the causes and their effects are ulti- 
mately lost in the abundance of changing scenery. His subjects 
are not studied ; neither are they burdensome nor confused by hete- 
rogeneous elements. A shelving rock, a secluded by-path through 
the forest, a lone hut, an old and picturesque raid, a bevy of happy 
children loitering around an ancient well-sweep, a group of cattle, 
a rivulet lazily threading a narrow vale — such are only a few among 
a thousand-and-one scenes which meet his gaze and serve to con- 
centrate and arouse his skill." 

But even here the portrait lacks completeness ; for a certain free- 
dom of execution, a spirited smoothness, so to speak, belongs to a 
genuine etcher. If we allow him this freedom of execution, and 
he have not the artistic thought to express — that is, the artistic 
comprehension of interesting points — he cannot be termed an etch- 
er, any more than an ambitious schoolboy, who, for the amusement 
of his fellows, scratches hideous designs upon a greasy slate. 

We must now say a word or two with regard to the process. 
" No method is more simple, more direct, more personnel, than 
etching," exclaims the lively, easy-going M. Gautier. " A plate of 
copper coated with varnish, some needles, a knife, a burnisher, a 
bottle of acid — this is the stock of tools." And this stock, we may 
add, comprises all that is really necessary to the workman. Mr. 
Hamerton, to be sure, gives a list of no less than thirty-six articles, 
of varied sorts, which he asserts are " required in the laboratory 
and printing-room ;" .but, then, Mr. Hamerton goes in for luxuri- 
ous comfort, and is a deal more liberal to young artists than they 
can well afford to be to themselves. 

M. Gautier is, also, for that matter ; and, from what we have just 
quoted, one would imagine that M. Gautier was a most experienced 
etcher, instead of, as he is, no etcher at all. M. Gautier says no- 
thing of the endless difficulties which crowd upon an etcher's path ; 
which seems a little strange when it is explained that these difficul- 
ties are of a kind not soon overcome and never forgotten. 

The language of another French writer — this time a most expe- 
rienced artist — is applicable to this feature of our subject. It is 
M. Martial who writes : 

" Anybody," he says, " who knows how to sketch ought to etch. 
To be sure, one ought not to make a very complicated plate at 
first, although such a thing has been done. It is best to begin by 
drawing a simple outline, well accentuated, on the black ground ; 
to add a few trees ; to subject it to the bath ; and, if this early 
effort requires to be retouched, to coat it with white varnish, in 
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order to complete it. Some excellent effects will be discovered, and 
success is quite certain. 

" The croquis, or off-hand sketch, fares well in the acid ; and 
every painter ought to etch several series of them without any 
trouble. Exert strong pressure on the point, do not tremble be- 
cause the mordant happens to be a little furious, and the result will 
surely be good. To increase the quality add to the number of 
these sketches. Consult the best specimens of the art, study them 
carefully and with a fixed purpose. This is the way that speedily 
conducts to the good, the better, and the best." 

If any one of my readers is disposed to regard it as a very easy 
thing to become skilled in etching, he owes it to himself to alter 
his hastily-formed conclusion. Nothing is easier than the mechani- 
cal part ; nothing more difficult than to reach artistic success. The 
poetic verse, " things are not what they seem," applies in a two- 
fold sense to etching ; for, in the first place, the process itself is 
deceptive, and, in the second place, no less so is the immediate re- 
sult of the process. The following illustration will explain this 
remark : 

In the article on the subject; already referred to, we ventured to 
recommend the practice of etching to young women, and added : 
" No harm will come from it, provided a right beginning shall have 
been made ; and surely there may result not a little good. . . . 
Young women may learn to etch, after a fashion, and still preserve 
the tenderness of their sex ; and as yet we are unable to foresee 
any detriment to health which they may be liable to encounter in 
the undertaking. As regards the art itself, we cannot speak with 
equal assurance of the advantage to be derived. Certain it is that 
the market-value of copper will steadily advance ; and, perhaps, 
the enchanting art will degenerate into a delusive fashion." 

It will thus be seen that the recommendation was couched in 
very mild and undeceiving words. Nevertheless, a month or so 
later, it turned out that certain young ladies, living not far from 
Boston City Hall, having read the article, had formed themselves 
into a sort of mutual-interest organisation, called in the assistance 
of the hardware, the copper, and the acid merchant, and had set to 
work as etchers. These ladies made it a point to read everything 
in books, magazines, and newspapers, bearing on the subject ; their 
stock in trade was, of course, very rude, and comprised only the 
barest necessary articles. Every member of the organisation 
worked on the same subject at once— this subject being taken from 
an ordinary engraving. When each had finished her plate it was 
carried, with the others, to the copperplate printer's. The impres- 
sions showed, of course, a marked similarity in the forms displayed ; 
but of the seven impressions, showing the labours of seven differ- 
ent persons, there was only one which successfully reproduced the 
thought of the original, and which at all indicated the necessary 



qualities of an etcher. ' Of these ladies, two alone continue to etch 
now ; the others, after soiling their dainty fingers with smoke and 
varnish, pricking them with needles, and burning them with acid, 
to their sorrow, have forever relinquished the most charming of 
pastimes to more experienced pleasure-seekers. 

We do not mention this instance as one which stands alone ; 
for we have learned, of late, that there is a young ladies' etching- 
club in Philadelphia, one in Cleveland, and a very diminutive one 
in Portland. We know nothing of the progress which these are 
making. 

In conversing with a picture-seller not long since, we asked why 
it was that he did not keep the best examples of modern etching 
on sale. The reply was that etchings were not popular, and com- 
manded no sale. Neither were etchings " popular " in France 
twelve years ago, and even to-day they cannot be said to be popu- 
lar in England, notwithstanding that the works of Turner, Geddes, 
Whistler, Haden, Millais, Cope, George, and of others, are pur- 
chased as soon as they are produced. The mere failure of an art, 
however, to become popular is no sign of its worthlessness ; on 
the contrary, it speaks volumes in its praise. Almost every admirer 
of the art will admit that it possesses nothing of the mechanical 
attractiveness of the art of painting. A rich profusion of colour 
in the one is replaced by a seemingly careless ensemble of black 
lines in the other ; and these lines have a meaning only under cer- 
tain and severe conditions. We agree, also, that the etched lines 
have nothing of the apparent neatness of the line-engraving, or the 
softness of the mezzotint ; and this fact would seem to be quite 
enough to lower an etching's value in the minds of many indivi- 
duals. 

Yet an art which possesses a merit of its own will always have 
a small public of its own — a public not necessarily fastidious, but 
always appreciative of and on the qui vive for good works, from 
whomsoever they may chance to come. While it is plain that etch- 
ing ought to become popular in a restrictive sense, it is equally 
plain that it ought to remain unpopular, or rather partially unap- 
proachable, for the sake of the art itself. 

M. Lalaune, one of the ablest of modern French etchers, has 
said that " the extensive sale of bad etchings would do no good to 
the art ; and, if etching were popular, it is likely that many etchers 
would work down to a low popular standard, just as so many paintr 
ers, in these days, are compelled to do, or starve. It is a matter 
less for regret than for congratulation that an art should exist safe 
from the baneful influence of vulgar patronage. This is the bright 
side of unpopularity ; and it is enough to reconcile all who truly 
love what is noble and genuine in etching to the sorrowful neglect 
of it." ' 

George Lowell Austin. • 
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HENRY GASTINEAU — During the long period of fifty-eight 
years the name of Henry Gastineau has appeared in the' Cata- 
logue of the Exhibitions of the English Water-Colour Society which he 
joined in 1818. Beginning his career in Art as an engraver, he soon 
quitted that employment, and commenced oil-painting, but subsequently 
directed his attention almost exclusively to water-colour painting — an 
art in which he must have lived to see. some changes of importance: in 
none of these, however, had his own much, if any, share ; for he ad- 
hered, with but little variation, to the old style and manner of water- 
colour, pure and simple. Notwithstanding the advanced age he had 
reached, nearly eighty-six years, he worked on ; almost unweariedly, as 
it would seem, for in the last year's exhibition he showed no fewer than 
eleven landscapes ; and in that which closed a month or two ago he had 
six, all of them evidencing but small indication of waning powers. Mr. 
Gastineau was never a' brilliant painter, but he had a refined feeling for 
Nature, and treated his subjects with discrimination and taste. He died 
on the 17th of January. 

Adolphe Schrodter. — We find in the Continental papers the an- 
nouncement of the death of this German painter in the month of Janu- 
ary, at the age of seventy. M. SchrSdter was born at Schwedt, and 
entered the Art-school of Dlisseldorf, where he soon rose to distinction 



as a painter of genre subjects ; even at the early age of twenty-six a 
contemporary writer speaks of his works as showing boldness of design, 
freedom of -conception, and much liveliness and humour. In Count 
Raczynski's L Art Moderne en Allemagne is a small engraved portrait 
of this artist, and also an engraving of one of his most famous early 
works, 'Don Quixote in his Study reading the Amadis des Gaules ;' and 
certainly the gallant knight of La Mancha was never more ludicrously 
represented — nor more cleverly than here. At the time of M. SchrS- 
dter's decease he held the appointment of Professor in the Carlsruhe Aca- 
demy of Arts. 

James Baylis Allen.— The death of this eminent English engraver 
occurred in January. Mr. Allen, who had attained the age of seventy- 
three, was the son of a button-manufacturer in Birmingham, and as a 
boy followed his father's business, but at about fifteen years of age he 
was articled to an elder brother, a general engraver in Birmingham, by 
whom he was for some time employed on mere tradework only;f° r 
example, needle-labels, patterns, &c. ; still this rough work gave him * 
power over the graver that proved of great use in after-life. After serv- 
ing three years at such work, he was allowed to attend the drawmg 
classes of the late Vincent Barber, with whom he made very considerable 
progress in the artistic part of his profession. In 1824 Mr. Allen wen 



